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fibres or cells that its occurrence cannot be accepted as an absolute 
proof of inflammation. 

It is admitted by M. that ascending or migratory inflammatory 
neuritis very seldom occurs as a sequel to nerve injuries. It has been 
observed to take place when there was an open nerve wound. In such 
cases an invasion of microbes along the lymphatic paths of the nerve 
evidently was the cause. But it is difficult to conceive, how a pale scar 
of the hand involving a small branch of the ulnar nerve should have 
been in existence for. twenty years without producing any symptoms 
and should then, after the lapse of this time, call forth an ascending 
nerve inflamtnation, involving all nerves of the arm. A careful analy¬ 
sis of the facts in this cases (No. 39) will demonstrate that the degener¬ 
ative changes found in the nerves of the arm which finally had to be 
amputated, might very well have been the descending effects of the 
nerve stretchings and nerve resections performed previously. At least 
it is astonishing that the author emphasizes “the nearly perfect corre¬ 
spondence between the pathological observations and the clinical 
symptoms,” without alluding to the possibility that at least part of the 
pathological changes might have been the secondary effect of the oper¬ 
ations mentioned. Whether the case in question was one of neuritis must 
remain a matter of conjecture ; the foregone operations complicated the 
co editions in such a manner that histologically the presence of neuritis 
could not be proven. 

Case 3, cited as one of neuritis, may also excite doubt; at least 
another diagnosis was made here by Dr. Jacobi. Case 40 was too com¬ 
plicated to represent a pure type. 

The symptom-complex of neuritis was evidently present in some 
cases, but no convincing proofs of the occurrence of ascending or migra¬ 
tory nerve inflammation are given. ' 

The chapter on miscellaneous cases gives interesting histories of 
injuries which offered unusual peculiar features. 

In the sixth chapter degeneration and regeneration of severed 
nerves are discussed. The clinical side is thoroughly described with 
communication of many valuable data. 

The seventh chapter informs us as the plan to be pursued in the 
treatment of nerve injuries. The surgical treatment is given due con¬ 
sideration, the bad prognosis which joint stiffenings and the lesions 
caused by long continued rest give, is called attention to. ONUF. 


Thinking, Feeling, Doing. By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D., 
(Leipzig.) Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 

The author who is well known as the director of the Psychological 
Laboratory at Yale, presents us through the Chautauqua Century Press, 
a curious text-book upon what he calls the new or experimental psy¬ 
chology. 

The first statement that attracts our attention is that his is the first 
book written in the English language upon this subject. This seems 
strange, as another work familiar to us and to at least thirteen thousand 
others, should have been to him also, viz : “ Practical Lessons in Psy¬ 
chology,” by W. O. Krohn, Ph.D., (Yale.) 

Dr. Scripture addresses his work to the people. Dr. Krohn 
more particularly to the school-teacher, and claims to avoid “pedagogi¬ 
cal consciousness,” “ icy cognitions of thought” “primordial ele¬ 
ments,” and tries to have his book characterized by rather a “practical 
. ring ” than a scholastic rattle. ” 

Scripture follows this lead also, to write in every-day English and 
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as he puts it very cleverly: “have not tried to clothe my ignorance in 
the 1 multitudinous syllabifications, and frango-maxillary combinations 
that pass as philosophic English.” 

These two works are on similar lines. Prof. Krohn’s should have 
the credit of being a pioneer in the new psychological text-book mak¬ 
ing. Scripture’s style is very curious, he opens with a sort of “now 
you see it and now you don’t ” way, and while trying to be instructive 
immediately prepares every reader to enter a realm of prestidigatation, 
magic and occultism. The first paragraph reads, “ Eyes and No Eyes 
journeyed together. No Eyes saw only what thrust itself upon him ; 
Eyes was on watch for everything.” Answer to this conundrum : “Eyes 
used the fundamental method of all knowledge—observation or watch¬ 
ing.” Repeatedly he opens up the subject in this manner, and then 
with a hoppity-skip, go-as-you please or any other way, draws a hasty 
inference, or explains a misty or complicated fundamental law. Defi¬ 
nitions are enigmatical to our author he prefers figures of speech. Let 
us for a moment draw attention to page 89, the very best chapter of his 
book on the subject “attention,” or as he writes it, atTENtion. “In 
the first place what is attention? It is a very sad fact, but I cannot tell 
what it is ; the innumerable psychologies attempt to define it, but when 
they have defined it, you are sure to know just as much about it as be¬ 
fore.” He then follows this up with illustrations and details of what it is, 
covering about twenty pages, and they are about the best of the book. 

His treatment from beginning to end while interesting to'those 
having some knowledge of the subject of experimental psychology can 
not help but mystify the general reader at times. The endeavor on the 
author’s part to be simple, has ended in making him often rather ridicu¬ 
lous and ambiguous. He has written for the people in rather a photo¬ 
gravure style, and the prints when most necessary to be in detail are 
blurred and clouded. 

Is this the way to culminate a chapter on memory? “Indeed we 
might say that memory is the ostensible friend who insists upon presen¬ 
ting us with a house bountifully furnished with the skeletons of past 
sins, but who in old age turns us out into the cold night of forgetfulness 
when we would gladly remember even the sins.” Read this to any one 
and see if they can form an idea of memory from it. He begins the 
chapter, “ If I were writing a dictionary I would define memory as that 
portion of mental life about which everybody has been talking for three 
thousand years without telling us anvthing more than any body of 
common sense knows beforehand.” He certainly in that case ought 
to write sense. 

The author has given the public at least a good peep into the labo¬ 
ratory of the advanced psychologist and endeavors to interest him in 
the work. Crude may be the manner, but the fact remains and that 
fact is, much depends upon the people understanding that the future 
education of the child depends upon the “child study ” and the needs 
of growing nature and the mental make-up. 

Never mind if our author has drawn wholesale upon such prede¬ 
cessors as Wundt, he gives him in the main credit, though not stopping 
by the way to note the quotations. We may say all this and even the 
style of the presentation may be criticised, yet if the book is read care¬ 
fully every one can find much not only to interest and instruct, but 
they will be convinced that the book has a place and will do good. The 
arrangement, printing, marginal references, and illustrations are of 
first-class order, and side hy side of its already successful competitor 
Dr. Krohn’s work, it should be found upon the book-shelf of every 
teacher in the world. BROWN. 



